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Presidents Bage 


fm organization begins the sixth year of lusty life with a 
feeling of good achievement behind us and hopeful expecta- 
tions before us. The QuarTeErLy will be directed by an exper- 
ienced editor, and the Farmers’ Museum will be our good angel 
when we are in need of help. 

If we double our subscriptions, however, we can be completely 
independent. I have never found anyone who has refused me a 
subscription after an explanation of how much is offered for 
$2.50. If every member would keep this in mind and speak of it, 
we could easily double our number within the year. 

Here is another task in which every member can participate 
to advantage: help build up and organize properly the folklore 
displays exhibited by local historical societies. A perfect example 
of what can be accomplished is furnished by the Chillicothe 
(Ohio) Historical Museum. There every object is arranged in 
meticulous order and perfect sequence according to time, history, 
and lore. You can go from room to room and follow the lore and 
history of the county, step by step and year by year. 

No local historical museum in the New England states or in 
the five Middle Atlantic states can as yet compare with it in this 
respect. The work was done by a handful of members headed by 
Eugene Rigney, Colonel McKell, and Dave Webb. Such order 
and care given to our own local historical museums would be of 
enormous value to the folklore study of our state. 


M. J. 
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no wanted Louis Jones, our very successful first editor, 
to resign the Big Blue Pencil, but he deserves whatever rest 
a man can get who is directing the State Historical Association, 
three museums, and two other publications. Inasmuch as he has 
just been elected Vice-President of the American Folklore Society, 
the chances are that in 1951 he will be President of that venerable 
organization, which, by the way, is running neck and neck with 
us for the honor of being the largest folklore society in the United 
States. Dr. Jones has seen most of the copy for this issue and he 
remains on the editorial staff. 

Dr. B. A. Botkin, a former President of the AFS who is one 
of our Honorary Vice-Presidents and chairman of our programs 
in New York City, has consented to prepare for each issue notes 
that, we hope, will fill the big gap left by the resignation of Elaine 
Lambert Lewis. Ben Botkin’s three famous Treasuries of Ameri- 
can, New England, and Southern lore have probably had a wider 
distribution than any other folklorist’s books since the Uncle 
Remus stories, and his knowledge is immense. He will be assisted 
by William G. Tyrrell of Columbia University, who has a passion 
for recordings. 

To return to the AFS once more and the best convention it 
has had in years: while Dr. Jones was being chosen for the Vice- 
Presidency, the Society elected to its Council our own new Presi- 
dent, Dr. Jagendorf, and immediately made him chairman of a 
committee to study ways to interest children in folklore. Wishing 
to honor New York State still further at the close of our first five 
vears, the AFS made me its representative on the American Coun- 
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cil of Learned Societies, a noble band that is said to pay the fare 
of its representatives. It is the dawn. 

While the editors have already published articles about nearly 
every racial and national strain in our cosmopolitan state, we 
feel that one group of early settlers has not received due attention. 
At the beginning of the recent war, when I still thought that I had 
time to write a book, I drew up a list of the most interesting sub- 
jects connected with New York’s Negroes. I was just starting to 
write about Sojourner Truth, Harriet Tubman, the Jerry rescue 
at Syracuse, and similar subjects, when I had the good fortune to 
become director of studies for an accomplished Negro student who 
decided, at my suggestion, to write her dissertation on Negro folk- 
lore in Central New York. We are happy that Mrs. Galvin has 
permitted us to use her chapter on Sojourner Truth, which has 
not appeared in print before, though she is in such demand as a 
speaker that she may have told part of the great story orally. 
1 have had to cut the chapter a little, and I have not done well by 
the first paragraph or two, but I am glad that the leading article 
in the first issue of the QUARTERLY under my editorship is dedi- 
cated to a heroine from Ulster County, one of the two noblest 
Negro women in our history, women whose portraits should hang 
wherever Americans love fortitude and justice. To forget them 
would be to neglect the altar. 

H. W. T. 
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SOJOURNER TRUTH, 
THE LIBYAN SIBYL 


By CORINNE BROWN GALVIN 


URING the time that the famous Harriet Tubman was 

running slaves up from the south, central New York 

became acquainted with the romantic figure of Sojourner 
Truth. A native New Yorker, she claims our attention on the 
strength of her activities in central and western New York during 
these years: 1851, 1867, about 1872, 1873, and about 1875. The 
years 1851, 1867, and 1872 found her with headquarters at 
Rochester; 1873 found her in Syracuse and Cortland; 1875 saw 
her established in western New York in Erie County at Angola 
and East Hamburg. Just as Harriet Tubman was the “Moses” of 
her people, Sojourner Truth was their evangelical spokeswoman. 

This individual originally bore the name of Isabella and later 
adopted the surname of Van Wagener from a family with whom 
she lived. The exact date of her birth is unknown; guesses about 
it range between 1777 and 1797. In 1878 Olive Gilbert refers to 
her as being a century old. We do know that she was born a slave 
to Colonel Hardenburgh, in Ulster County, New York. 

Her period of enslavement is by no means a pretty tale. She 
was sold several times; her owners included Hardenburgh, Nealy, 
Scriver, and Dumont—all of Ulster County. There are accounts 
of her being housed in a cellar into which seeped water and mud; 
men, women, and children slept together in one room upon 
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batches of straw on the floor. Insufficient clothing for the severe 
climate often caused illness; there were many occasions when her 
feet were badly frozen. She was whipped frequently. One Sunday 
morning she was beaten so severely by rods bound together with 
cords that the scars made on her body were permanent. 

Isabella was married to a slave called Thomas and became the 
mother of five children. Her most vivid memory from the days 
before she ‘“‘began to live” (her reference to all that happened 
before the New York State Emancipation Act) is concerned with 
the selling of her son, Peter, to a Mr. Fowler who took him to 
Alabama—an illegal transaction. This incident is best related by 
Isabella, as reported by Harriet Beecher Stowe: 


“Missis, have you been an’ sent my son away down to Alabama?” 

“Yes, I have, . . . he’s gone to live with your young missis.” 

“Oh, Missis, . . . how could you do it?” 

“Poh! What a fuss you make about a little nigger! Got more of ’em 
now than you know what to do with.” 

I tell you, I stretched up. I felt as tall as the world! “Missis, .. . I'll 
have my son back again!” 

She laughed. “You will, you nigger? How you goin’ to do it? You 
ha’n’t got no money.” 

“No, Missis—but God has—an’ you'll see he’ll help me!” an’ I turned 
around an’ went out. Oh, but I was angry to have her speak to me so 
haughty an’ so scornful, as ef my chile wasn’t worth anything. I said 
to God, “Oh Lord, render unto her double!” It was a dreadful prayer, 
an’ I didn’t know how true it would come. 

Well, I didn’t rightly know which way to turn; but I went to the 
Lord, an’ I said to him, “Oh Lord, ef I was as rich as you be, an’ you 
was as poor as I be, I’d help you—you know I would; and, oh, do help 
me!” An’ felt sure then that he would. 

Well, I talked with people, an’ they said I must git the case before 
a grand jury. So I went into the town when they was holdin’ a court, 
to see ef I could find any grand jury. An’ I stood round the court- 
house, an’ when they was a-coming out, I walked right up to the grand- 
est lookin’ one I could see, an’ says I to him,— 
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“Sir, be you a grand jury?” 

An’ then he wanted to know why I asked, an’ I told him all about 
it; an’ he asked me all sorts of questions, an’ finally he says to me,— 

“I think, ef you pay me ten dollars, that I’d agree to git your son 
for you.” An’ says he, pointin’ to a house over the way, “You go ‘long 
an’ tell your story to the folks in that house, an’ I guess they'll give 
you the money.” 

Well, I went, an’ told them, an’ they gave me twenty dollars; an’ 
then I thought to myself, “Ef ten dollars will git him, twenty dollars 
will git him sartin.” So I carried it to the man all out, an’ said,— 

“Take it all—only be sure an’ git him.” 

Well, finally they got the boy brought back; an’ then they tried to 
frighten him, an’ to make him say that I wasn’t his mammy, an’ that 
he didn’t know me; but they couldn’t make it out. They gave him to 
me, an’ I took him and carried him home; an’ when I came to take 
off his clothes, there was his poor little back all covered with scars 
an’ hard lumps, where they’d flogged him. 

Well, you see, honey, I told you how I prayed the Lord to render 
her double. Well, it came true; for I was up at ole missis’ house not 
long after, an’ I heard ’em reading a letter to her how her daughter’s 
husband had murdered her—how he’d thrown her down an’ stamped 
the life out of her, when he was in liquor; an’ my old missis, she giv a 
screech, an’ fell flat on the floor. Then says I, “O Lord, I didn’t mean 
all that! You took me up too quick.” 


In 1810, John J. Dumont paid seventy pounds for Isabella. 
As time went on, to reward her excellent service he promised her 
if she would continue to work faithfully he would give her “free 
papers” July 4, 1827. When he failed to keep his word, she ran 
away from him and found shelter with Mr. and Mrs. Isaac S. Van 
Wagener. It was Van Wagener who taught her, “There is but one 
master: and he who is your master is my master.” 

Here began Isabella’s deep religious experiences. She had 
previously believed in God as a “ ‘great man,’ greatly superior to 
other men in power, and located ‘high in the sky.’” He knew 
everything that happened on earth and kept a record of all taings 
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He wished to remember. It seemed to her that her white master 
was a god: he knew all, saw all, kept a “big book,” and meted out 
punishment. While she believed in God’s power to see her, she 
did not think He knew her thoughts, and imagined that she must 
speak aloud to Him. Her prayers took the form of familiar talks 
constantly punctuated with such inquiries as: “Think I wouldn't, 
God?” or “Do you think that’s right, God?” She related all her 
troubles to God, often commanded His assistance, bargained in 
terms of serving Him if He granted her wishes, and assumed that 
He was more obligated to her than she was to Him. 
_ The following extract typifies her early contact with God: 


“O God, I been a-askin’ ye, an’ askin’ ye, an’ askin’ ye, for all this 
long time, to make my massa an’ missis better, an’ you don’t do it, an’ 
what can be the reason? Why, maybe you can’t. Well, I shouldn’t 
wonder ef you couldn’t. Well, now, I tell you, I’ll make a bargain with 
you. Ef you'll help me to git away from my massa an’ missis, I'll agree 
to be good; but ef you don’t help me, I really don’t think I can be.” 
“Now,” says I, “I want to get away; but the trouble’s jest here; ef I 
try to git away in the night, I can’t see; an’ ef I try to git away in the 
day-time, they’ll see me, an’ be after me.” 

Then the Lord said to me, “Git up two or three hours afore day- 
light, and’ start off.” 

“An’,” says I, “Thank ’ee, Lord! that’s a good thought.” 


The Van Wagener home provided the answer to all of her 
prayers. Thus, having no need for God, she forgot Him. Then 
one day she prepared herself and child for a visit to the “Dumont 
place” in order to enjoy a forthcoming festival with the slaves. 


Well, jest as I was goin’ out to git into the wagon, I met God! an’, 
says I, “O God, I didn’t know as you was so great!” An’ I turned right 
round an’ come into the house, an’ set down in my room; for ’twas 
God all around me. I could feel it burnin’, burnin’, burnin’ all around 
me, an’ goin’ through me; an’ I saw I was so wicked it seemed as ef 
it would burn me up. An’, I said, “O somebody, somebody, stand 
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between God an’ me! for it burns me!” Then honey, when I said so, 
I felt as it were somethin’ like an amberill [umbrella] that came be- 
tween me an’ the light, an’ I felt it was somebody—somebody that stood 
between me an’ God; an’ it felt cool, like a shade; an’ says I, “Who's 
this that stands between me an’ God? Is it old Cato?” He was a pious 
old preacher; but then I seemed to see Cato in the light, an’ I said, 
“Is it old Sally?” an’ then I saw her, an’ she seemed jes’ so. An’ then 
says I, “Who is this?” An’ then, honey, for awhile it was like the sun 
shinin’ in a pail o’ water, when it moves up and down; for I begun to 
feel twas somebody that loved me; an’ I tried to know him. An’ said, 
“I know you! I know you! I know you!” An’ then I said, “I don’t 
know you! I don’t know you! I don’t know you!” An’ when I said, 
“I know you, I know you,” the light came; an’ when I said, “I don’t 
know you, I don’t know you,” it went jes’ like the sun in a pail o” 
water. An’ finally somethin’ spoke out in me an’ said, “This is Jesus!” 
An’ I spoke out with all my might, an’ says I, “This is Jesus! Glory be 
to God!” An’ then the whole world grew bright, an’ the trees they 
waved an’ waved in glory, an’ every little bit o’ stone on the ground 
shone like glass; and I shouted an’ said, “Praise, praise, praise to the 
Lord!” An’ I begun to feel sech a love in my soul as I never felt before 
—love to all creatures. An’ then, all of a sudden, it stopped, an’ I said, 
“Dar’s de white folks that have abused you, an’ beat you, an’ abused 
your people—think o’ them!” But then there came another rush of 
love through my soul, an’ I cried out loud— “Lord, Lord, I can love 
even de white folks.” 


This conversion settled many things in Isabella’s mind. Pre 
viously, Jesus Christ had no part in her religion. As she said to 
Mrs. Stowe: “No, honey. I hadn’t heard no preachin’—been to no 
meetin’. Nobody hadn't told me. I'd kind o’ heerd of Jesus, but 
thought he was like Gineral Lafayette or some o’ them.” Now He 
was one who had always loved her, had reconciled her to God, and 
acted as a mediator between her and God. Fear and dread were 
no longer mixed with her religious feelings. She was always 
impressed with the human qualities of Jesus, and for a time 
expected to find Him and go to dwell with Him as with a dear 
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friend. When told that Jesus was God, she rejected the idea 
because she had seen Him standing between her and God. Later 
she came to the conclusion that He was the spirit that was in 
Adam and Eve until they sinned, at which time “this pure spirit 
forsook them and fled to Heaven,” there to remain until it was 
reincarnated in Jesus. 

Her faith and strength of conviction served her well. During 
her residence in New York City, 1829-1842, she came under the 
influence of the Pierson-Matthias cult. The former claimed to 
have a mission like John the Baptist, while the latter professed 
to be God. For a time, Isabella was impressed, but when their 
meeting became noisy and filled with delirious excitement she 
began to doubt “‘whether God had anything to do with such wor- 
ship.” She also attempted to carry out some instructions from 
them. Pierson advocated long periods of fasting on the grounds 
that he thereby obtained “great light in the things of God.” 
Isabella concluded: “Well, if fasting will give light inwardly and 
spiritually, I need it as much as anybody.” However, when on the 
fourth morning of her fast she was unable to stand because of 
weakness, she decided to eat. Of this experience she said that “‘she 
did get light, but it was all in her body and none in her mind— 
and this lightness of body lasted a long time. Oh! she was so 
light, . . . she could ’skim around like a gull.’” 

The “divine Matthias” established a Kingdom financed 
through a common fund. This appealed to Isabella as a good 
investment for her savings; therefrom she was to have supplied 
“all her wants, at all times, and in all emergencies to the end of 
her life.” She was dumfounded when she discovered the fraud and 
learned that all of her money earned by hard labor had been 
squandered. From Pierson and Matthias she probably gained 
impressive methods of preaching, learned how to organize, and 
gleaned some idea of the virtue of system—nothing more. 
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After twelve years, Isabella became dissatisfied with established 
social practices she found in New York City. As she put it, “The 
rich rob the poor and the poor rob one another.” She worked 
Jong, hard hours with the idea of once more accumulating enough 
money to buy a home. Still she was bothered by the slight concern 
she found about her for the “human brotherhood.” She finally 
reasoned that it was selfish to accept even well-earned money when 
so many people were without jobs and were suffering. She prayed 
over her problem until she received this answer: “Go out of the 
city.” To which she replied: “I will go—just go. Lord, whither 
shall I go?” Then she heard: “Go East.” Then it was she began 
her great mission under the name of Sojourner Truth. “ “The 
Lord gave me Sojourner, because I was to travel up an’ down the 
land, showin’ the people their sins, an’ bein’ a sign unto them. 
Afterward I told the Lord I wanted another name, ‘cause every- 
body else had two names; and the Lord gave me Truth, because 
I was to declare the truth to the people.’’’ Mrs. Wyman has 
another version of the surname, Truth. She states that a Quaker 
lady to whom Isabella confided her new name, Sojourner, 
inquired what her last name was. Thereupon she prayed: “Oh, 
God, give me a name with a handle to it!” It then dawned upon 
her that Truth was God’s name and He was her master; so she 
said: ‘Sojourner Truth. Why, thank you God, that is a very good 
name,” 

Sojourner Truth found a “calling” in many of the United 
States: New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Connecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. Her mission took various forms. Sometimes it was 
preaching and singing at a religious meeting, speaking against 
slavery for the abolitionists, speaking at a Woman’s Rights Con- 
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vention or for the temperance cause, working among soldiers, 
seeking justice for Negroes, or assisting freedmen with their 
problems of adjustment. Apparently she never accepted money 
for her services, but preferred to do domestic work between 
engagements as a means of support. 

Camp meetings afforded a fertile field for Sojourner Truth— 
the preacher and singer. Approximately six feet tall and possessing 
a deep rich voice, she was often able to bring a calm quietude to 
these gatherings: 


“T believe the Lord is as near as he can be, and not be it... Hear! 
Hear! Children, why are you making such a To-do; are you not com- 
manded to watch and pray? You are neither watching nor praying. 
The Lord comes still and quiet ... The Lord might come, move all 
through the camp, and go away again, and you never know it, in the 
state you’re in .. . Here you are talking about being changed in the 
twinkling of an eye. If the Lord should come, he’d change you to 
nothing, for there is nothing to you. You seem to be expecting to go 
to some parlor away up somewhere, and when the wicked have been 
burnt, you are coming back to walk in triumph over their ashes— 
this is to be your New Jerusalem!! Now I can’t see anything so very 
nice in that, coming back to such a muss as that will be, a world cov- 
ered with the ashes of the wicked! Besides, if the Lord comes and burns 
—as you say he will—I am not going away; I am going to stay here 
and stand the fire, like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego! And 
Jesus will walk with me through the fire; and keep me from harm. 
Nothing belonging to God can burn, any more than God himself; 
such shall have no need to go away to escape the fire! No, I shall 
remain. Do you tell me that God’s children can’t stand fire? .. . It is 
absurd to think so!” 


Her singing won many friends for her. A disturbing group of 
young men encircling an open-air meeting in Northampton were 
successfully managed when she called them to hear her hymn on 
the resurrection of Christ: 
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It was early in the morning—it was early in the morning, 
Just at the break of day— 

When he rose—when he rose—when he rose, 
And went to heaven on a cloud. 


When the crowd demanded another hymn she rendered: 


I bless the Lord I’ve got my seal—to-day and to-day— 
To slay Goliath in the field—to-day and to-day; 

The good old way is a righteous way, 

I mean to take the Kingdom in the good old way. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe says of Sojourner Truth’s singing: 


She sang with the strong barbaric accent of the native African, and 
with those indescribable upward turns and those deep gutturals which 
give such a wild, peculiar power to the Negro singing—but above all, 
with such an overwhelming energy of personal appropriation that the 
hymn seemed to be fused in the furnace of her feelings . . .: 


There is a holy city, 
World of light above, 

Above the stairs and regions, 
Built by the Gold of love.... 


The meanest child of glory 
Outshines the radiant sun; 
But who can speak the splendor 
Of Jesus on his throne? ... 


And what shall be my journey, 
How long I'll stay below, 

Or what shall be my trials, 
Are not for me to know. 


In every day of trouble 
I'll raise my thoughts on high, 
I'll think of that bright temple 
And crowns above the sky. 
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Mrs. Stowe states further: “Her chief delight was to talk of 
‘glory,’ and to sing hymns whose burden was, 


O glory, glory, glory, 
Won't you come along with me?” 


One of Sojourner’s favorites was: 


I’m on my way to Canada, 
That cold, but happy land; 
The dire effects of slavery 
I can no longer stand. 


O Righteous Father, 
Do look down on me, 

And help me on to Canada, 
Where colored folks are free! 


The queen comes down unto the shore, 
With arms extended wide, 

To welcome the poor fugitive 
Safe onto freedom’s side. 


At the close of one of her antislavery speeches in New Lisbon, 
Ohio, at the Methodist Episcopal Church, Sojourner is said to 
have sung this original song: 


I am pleading for my people— 

A poor, down-trodden race, 

Who dwell in freedom’s boasted land, 
With no abiding place. 


I am pleading that my people 
si May have their rights astored; 
c For they have long been toiling, 


And yet have no reward. 


They are forced the crops to culture, 
But not for them they yield, 
Although both late and early 

They labor in the field. 
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Whilst I bear upon my body 
The scars of many a gash, 

I am pleading for my people 
Who groan beneath the lash. 


I am pleading for the mothers 
Who gaze in wild despair 
Upon the hated auction-block, 
And see their children there. 


I feel for those in bondage— 

Well may I feel for them; 

I know how fiendish hearts can be 
That sell their fellow-men. 


Yet those oppressors steeped in guilt— 
I still would have them live; 

For I have learned of Jesus 

To suffer and forgive. 


I want no carnal weapons, 

No enginery of death; 

For I love not to hear the sound 
Of war’s tempestuous breath. 


I do not ask you to engage 

In death and bloody strife, 
I do not dare insult my God 
By asking for their life. 


But while your kindest sympathies 
To foreign lands do roam, 

I would ask you to remember 
Your own oppressed at home. 


I plead with you to sympathize 
With sighs and groans and scars, 
And note how base the tyranny 
Beneath the stripes and stars. 
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The following song, ‘““The Valiant Soldiers,” set to the tune of 
‘John Brown,” was composed by Sojourner Truth for the First 
Michigan Regiment of Negro soldiers and sung by her in Detroit 
and Washington: 


We are the valiant soldiers who've ’listed for the war; 

We are fighting for the Union, we are fighting for the law; 

We can shoot a rebel farther than a white man ever saw, 
As we go marching on. 


Chorus 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, as we go marching on. 


Look there above the center, where the flag is waving bright; 
We are going out of slavery, we are bound for freedom’s light; 
We mean to show Jeff Davis how the Africans can fight, 

As we go marching on.—Cho. 


We are done with hoeing cotton, we are done with hoeing corn; 

We are colored Yankee soldiers as sure as you are born. 

When massa hears us shouting, he will think ’tis Gabriel’s horn, 
As we go marching on.—Cho. 


They will have to pay us wages, the wages of their sin; 

They will have to bow their foreheads to their colored Kith and Kin; 

They will have to give us house-room, or the room will tumble in, 
As we go marching on.—Cho. 


We hear the proclamation, massa, hush it as you will; 
The birds will sing it to us, hopping on the cotton hill; 
The possum up the gum tree couldn’t keep it still, 

As he went climbing on.—Cho. 


Father Abraham has spoken, and the message has been sent; 
The prison doors have opened, and out the prisoners went 
To join the sable army of African descent, 

As we go marching on.—Cho. 
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Sojourner often combined the Negro problem with the strug- 
gle for woman’s rights: 


“Well, chilern, whar dar is so much racket dar must be something 
out o’ kilter. I tink dat ’twixt de niggers of de Souf and de women at 
de Norf all a talkin’ "bout rights, de white men will be in a fix pretty 
soon. But what’s all dis here talkin’ bout? Dat man ober dar say dat 
women needs to be helped into carriages, and lifted ober ditches, 
and to have de best place every whar. Nobody eber help me into car- 
riages, or ober mud puddles, or gives me any best place, and ar’n’t I 
a woman: Look at me! Look at my arm! I have plowed, and planted, 
and gathered into barns, and no man could head me—and ar’n’t I a 
woman? I could work as much and eat as much as a man (when I 
could get it), and bear de lash as well—and ar’n’t I a woman? I have 
borne five chilern and seen ’em mos’ all sold off into slavery, and 
when I cried out with a mother’s grief, none but Jesus heard—and 
ar’n’t I a woman? Den dey talks "bout dis thing in de head—what dis 
dey call it?” Intellect, whispered someone near. “Dat’s it, honey. 
What’s dat got to do with women’s rights or nigger’s rights? If my cup 
won’t hold but a pint and yourn holds a quart, wouldn’t ye be mean 
not to let me have my little half-measure full? .. . 

Den dat little man in black dar, he say women can’t have as much 
rights as man, ‘cause Christ wa’n’t a woman. Whar did your Christ 
come from? .. . Whar did your Christ come from? From God and a 
woman. Man had nothing to do with him. ... 

If de fust woman God ever made was strong enough to turn the 
world upside down, all ‘lone, dese togedder ought to be able to turn 
it back and get it right side up again, and now dey is asking to do it, 
de men better let ’em. . . . Bleeged to ye for hearin’ on me, and now 
ole Sojourner ha’n’t got nothing more to say.” 


In reply to a speaker who had made sentimental references to 
the constitution of the United States, Sojourner said: 


Children, I talks to God and God talks to me. I goes out and talks to 
God in de fields and de woods. . . . Dis morning I was walking out, 
and I got over de fence. I saw de wheat a holding up its head, looking 
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very big. I goes up and takes holt ob it. You b’lieve it, dere was no 
wheat dare? I says, God, what is de matter wid dis wheat? and he says 
to me, Sojourner, dere is a little weasel in it. Now I hears talkin’ 
about de constitution and de rights of man. I comes up and I takes 
hold of dis constitution. It looks mighty big, and I feels for my rights, 
but der aint any dar. Den I says, God what ails dis constitution? He 
says to me, Sojourner dere is a little weasel in it. 


She replied to a sermon on “love in the family” thus: 


We has heerd a great deal about love at home in de family. Now, 
children, I was a slave, and my husband and my children was sold 
from me. . . . Now, husband and children is all gone, and what has 
‘come of de affection I had for dem? Dat is de question before de 
house! 


When Sojourner Truth went to Washington to see President 
Lincoln, she gave the following account of her visit: 


He arose, gave me his hand, made a bow, and said, “I am pleased to 
see you.” I said to him, “Mr. President, when you first took your seat 
I feared you would be torn to pieces for I likened you unto Daniel, 
who was thrown into the lion’s den; and if the lions did not tear you 
into pieces, I knew that it would be God that had saved you; and 
I said if he spared me I would see you before the four years expired, 
and he has done so, and now I am here to see you for myself.” He then 
congratulated me on my having been spared. Then I said, “I appre- 
ciate you, for you are the best president who has ever taken the seat.” 
He replied: “I expect you have reference to my having emancipated 
the slave in my proclamation. But,” said he, mentioning the names of 
several of his predecessors (and among them emphatically that of 
Washington), “they were all just as good, and would have done just 
as I have done if the time had come. If the people over the river 
(pointing across the Potomac) had behaved themselves, I could not 
have done what I have; but they did not, which gave me the oppor- 
tunity to do these things.” I then said, “I thank God that you were 
the instrument selected by him and the people to do it.” I told him 
that I had never heard of him before he was talked of for president. 
He smilingly replied, “I had heard of you many times before that.” 
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Much of Sojourner’s appeal as a public speaker is found in 
her short, pithy statements. On one occasion Parker Pillsbury 
was interrupted by a slavery advocate who declared he felt that 
God’s judgment would fall upon him for listening to such 
blasphemy. Sojourner spoke out: “Chile, don’t be skeered; you 
are not going to be harmed. I don’t speck God’s ever hearn tell 
on ye.” When citizens of a small Indiana town threatened to 
burn the townhouse where she was to speak, she informed the 
mob: “Then I will speak upon the ashes.” She once heard 
Frederick Douglass paint a sad picture of black-white relation- 
ships. After listening, she spoke out in her deep voice which 
could be heard all over the building: “Frederick, is God dead?” 
During the war a Democrat asked her what business she was fol- 
lowing, to which she replied: “Years ago when I lived in de city 
of New York my occupation was scouring brass door knobs; but 
now I go about scouring copperheads.” 

She had worked with the Civil War soldiers as nurse and 
entertainer—speaking, singing, and raising funds that they might 
enjoy a home dinner or baskets filled with goodies. After the 
war, she was impressed with the deplorable condition of the freed- 
men, particularly with the unsanitary conditions under which 
they lived, and felt that something should be done to render 
these people self-supporting. The idea occurred to her that they 
might be sent to places where work could be obtained. There- 
upon, she influenced the federal government to bear the expenses 
of large groups traveling out of Virginia and Washington to 
Rochester. She accompanied them and attempted to secure their 
employment but found herself faced with many problems involv- 
ing their social adjustment with which she could not cope. Then 
she decided that it would be better if the government established 
a colony in the West for these people. She made several speeches 
about her plan. Typical remarks on this subject are: 
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Now, here is de question dat I am here to-night to say. I been to 
Washing’ton an’ I fine out dis, dat de colud pepul dat is in Washin’tun 
libin on de gobernment—dat de United Staas ort to gi’ ’em lan’ an’ 
move ‘em on it. Dey are libin on de gov’ment, an’ dere is pepul takin’ 
care of ’em costin’ you so much, an’ it don’t benefit him ’tall. It de- 
grades him wuss an’ wuss. Therefo’ I say dat these people, take an’ 
put ‘em in de West where you ken enrich ’em. I know de good pepul 
in de South can’t take care of de Negroes as dey ort to, case de ribils 
won't let ‘em. How much better will it be for to take them culud 
pepul an’ give ‘em land? We've airn’t lan’ enough for a home, an’ it 
would be a benefit for you all an’ God would bless de hull ob ye for 
doin’ it. Dey say, Let ’em take keer of derselves. Why, you’ve taken dat 
all away from ’em. Ain’t got nuffin lef’. Get de culud pepul out of 
Washin’ton off ob de gov’ment, an’ get de ole pepul out and build 
dem houses in de West, where dey can feed themselves, and dey would 
soon be abel to be a pepul among you. Dat is my commission. Now 
adgitat them pepul an’ put ’em dere; learn ’em to read one part of 
de time an’ learn ’em to work de udder part ob de time. 


Sojourner Truth established herself as a symbol of truth and 
freedom. She never lost sight of her hope of a society with com- 
mon privileges for all. Once she thought she had found this ideal 
in the Northampton Community, where she lived until it was dis- 
solved. In Washington she was instrumental in ousting the Jim 
Crow car, establishing Freedmen’s Hospital, securing a relief 
association for the freedmen, bringing about an investigation of 
housing facilities for Negroes, launching an orphans’ home as well 
one for the aged and infirm, acting in the capacity of aid and coun- 
selor to her people. Wherever she went, in spite of her handicap 
of never being able to read or write, she worked to destroy the 
existing evils as she saw them. In 1883 this New York State Negro 
died poverty-stricken in Battle Creek, Michigan. 


[Dr. Galvin’s chief sources are Harriet Beecher Stowe’s article on “The Libyan 
Sybil” in The Atlantic Monthly, XI (1863) , 473-481; Olive Gilbert’s Narrative of 
Sojourner Truth (1850, 1878); Frances W. Titus’s Book of Life, appended to the 
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second edition of Gilbert's Narrative, 1878; and Lillie B. C. Wyman’s American 
Chivalry (1913). A more recent book is Arthur H. Fauset’s Sojourner Truth, 
published in 1938 by the University of North Carolina Press. Mr. Fauset has used 
G. Vale’s Narrative of Isabella (1835), and Wm. L. Stone’s Matthias and His 
Impostures (1835), the latter of which was consulted by Dr. Galvin. Mr. Fauset’s 
book is an eulogy of a great Negro; Dr. Galvin’s article is a study of a folk-heroine 
and her folk speech, with emphasis upon experiences in New York State. The 
variety of sources used by Dr. Galvin will explain why some quotations are in 
dialect and others are not.—EpTor] # 


JEWISH TALES 


By HERBERT S. MELTZER 


ERSECUTED and driven from the farm for many cent- 

uries, the Jewish people naturally congregated in the then 

insignificant and undesirable vocations of the trades and 
the professions. The social standards of the Jewish community 
were severe, and learning was the most important. Of course doc- 
tors rated high, as they do today (few are the mothers of Jewish 
boys who do not foresee a doctor or a lawyer in the family), but 
of highest standing and respect were the scholars and students of 
the Torah, and the rabbis. When folk literature grew up about 
folk heroes, foremost in the people’s tales were naturally the 
rabbis of fame—the great Levy Yitzrog of Berdijev and Baruch 
of Namirov, as examples. Ranking almost with the rabbis were 
the religious scholars, one of whom was Moishe, the hero of one 
of the following tales. 
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HIGHER THAN HEAVEN 


In the city of Namirov lived a tsadik, a righteous man, by 
the name of Baruch of Namirov, who was Grand Rabbi of the 
synagogue. According to tradition, in the ten days between Rosh- 
Hashana and Yom Kippur the Jews say slichos, a prayer for 
forgiveness. The slichos is usually performed at midnight, for it 
is believed that the night is more solemn, more suited for prayers, 
and God’s mercy is then more responsive. 

When the first night of slichos arrived, the Jews of Namirov 
gathered in the synagogue awaiting the Grand Rabbi. It was 
already long past midnight, and the Rabbi did not come. The 
people grew restless, and anxiously asked one another, “Where 
is the Rabbi; where is the Rabbi?” 

The shamos, the Rabbi's personal guard, arose and said in a 
very solemn voice, ““The Rabbi is in Heaven praying for us to 
God Almighty Himself.” 

One of the elders left the synagogue to search for the Rabbi. 
Approaching the Rabbi’s dwelling, he caught sight of the man 
placing bread, wine, and salt in a sack. He followed the Rabbi 
into the woods where the spring winds blew furiously, and the 
cold snow swirled about the men’s shoulders. Along the way the 
Rabbi stopped to chop some wood, and placed the sticks in the 
sack. Soon they reached a hut, and the elder watched the man of 
God enter, and through the window he saw the Rabbi speak to a 
shivering woman and four crying children. 

Lifting his voice in prayer, the Rabbi placed wood in the fire- 
place, quickly kindling a flame, and poured wine in a glass. Sing- 
ing a benediction, he gave some wine to the poor woman, and the 
rest to the children. Leaving the bread on the table, he hurried 
out the door, invoking God’s blessings on the household, and 
vowing to return the next night. It was almost sunrise when the 
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Rabbi arrived at the synagogue, and together with the congrega- 
tion he performed slichos with great fervor. 

The following night again the Rabbi was not at the synagogue 
when the congregation assembled, and the people asked, “Where 
is the Rabbi tonight?” 

The shamos answered that the Rabbi was again saying the 
slichos to God Himself up in Heaven. 

To this the elder replied, “If not higher.”—RosENBLUM 


YOSELE THE WHISTLER 


On the eve of Yom Kippur, before the Kol Nidre, the good 
Rabbi Levy Yitzrog looked up to Heaven, and when he saw the 
clouded countenance of God, he grew sad. 

Yosele, the dumb orphan of the village, had been kicked and 
driven away from the synagogue by the other children. Away 
he went into the woods, and when night fell he began to whistle 
the Kol Nidre. 

The time for the singing of the Kol Nidre had long since come 
and passed, but still Rabbi Levy Yitzrog did not commence the 
service, for the skies showed that God was still in anger. He left 
the shuel (synagogue) and went into the woods. From the dark 
corners of the night he heard the beautiful music of the Kol Nidre 
sweetly whistled, and he presently came upon the child. Taking 
Yosele in his arms, the Rabbi brought him to the synagogue 
before the Torah. As Yosele began to whistle the solemn tones of 
the prayer, the skies cleared. 

The Rabbi Levy Yitzrog looked up to Heaven and smiled 
back at God, and in a trembling voice started the service with 
the singing of Kol Nidre.—RosENBLUM 


AVRAHAM, THE PACKAGE CARRIER 
Avraham, the package carrier, was a very righteous and relig- 
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ious man. For a living he carried packages in the town, ten cents 
a small package, twenty-five cents a large one; and from his meager 
earnings he could always give some to the poorer men, and more 
to those who were studying the Torah. 

During the week, Avraham ate poorly, for he was saving his 
money for the Sabbath, when every man is king. And during the 
year he saved and saved so that on the eve of Yom Kippur, the 
greatest of all Jewish holidays, he too could celebrate the yontiff 
in great style. 

To fast on the Day of Atonement is a great blessing, and to 
have a fine meal the evening before is an even greater mitzvah. 
It is good to have many guests at this meal, Avraham decided he 
would have ten, whom he would feed a sumptuous dinner; besides, 
he would give each a few pennies to help the rest of the year. 

The week before the high holiday, the wife of the traeger 
took the year’s hoard to the market place to buy the best there 
was. While selecting a large and beautiful fish, she saw the wife 
of the rich wholesaler. Each offered the merchant twenty dollars 
for the fish; and Avraham’s feast was finally enriched after the 
offer of thirty-five dollars, which amazed both the rich woman 
and the dealer. Already Avraham was more fortunate than the 
rich man. 

Early the morning before Yom Kippur, as on every morning, 
Avraham went to shuel to offer his devotions to his God, and 
incidentally to find ten guests for the afternoon. But all in the 
shuel were looking for guests, too; none would go to the house of 
a mere package carrier. Coming home he asked a neat, respectable- 
looking colleague if he would dine at his house. 

“I’m sorry, but today I dine with the Rabbi.” 

Another gentleman, not so respectable-looking, but present- 
able, was to eat at the house of the rich merchant. Even the 
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poorest tramp had a house to go to; and Avraham went home 
alone. 

The fragrance of a dinner of chicken and fish, of wines and 
liquors, the best of all holiday dishes, greeted the sad man. But 
all was not lost. The evening meal was a more important one, and 
Avraham went out to find ten people who would share this feast 
with him. 

But again, no success. Avraham returned alone and com- 
plained bitterly to God: 

“God, you have failed me. I sacrificed and prepared this meal 
for Your children, and You send none to me. To Avraham You 
sent angels, but I am alone this night with all this food, as if I 
were a sinner, as if I did not go to shuel every eve and morn, as if 
I did not help the learned men study the Torah, as if I violated 
the sacred laws and commandments.” 

“But,” suggested the wife, between tears, ‘it may be that God 
wishes all this food for Himself. We have good wine which comes 
from Palestine. Let us pour God a cup of wine and give it to Him.” 

And so they did. They filled the most beautiful glass they had, 
Avraham’s own, to the brim and held it up to God. But brimful 
the glass remained. Again Avraham cried out: 

“God, You have forsaken us. You do not want our food, nor 
our wine. Therefore we shall not go to Your services.” 

At sundown the brethren had assembled in all their finery in 
the temple to hear Rabbi Levy Yitzrog, one of the greatest cantors, 
sing the Kol Nidre. All were there, but not Avraham or his wife. 

Before commencing the service, the great Rabbi looked up to 
Heaven to see if God were pleased, for if He were angry prayers 
of supplication could soften Him to accept the Kol Nidre. God 
was angty. 

The Rabbi Yitzrog went out into the streets to discover the 
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cause of God’s wrath, and soon he found the traeger and his 
woman at home, in bed. 

“Why are you not at the shuel now?” asked the Rabbi. 
“Everyone is there waiting for the service to begin, and the 
service waits upon you.” 

The little man related the events of the day, saying that if 
God had forsaken him, he would not serve God. 

Up to Heaven went the strong voice of the Rabbi Yitzrog. 
Up among the angels and the good people there went the cry that 
injustice was done Avraham, the package carrier. This news was 
carried to God, Who realized the wrong He had committed. 

“If it is true,” proclaimed God; “if such a good man as 
Avraham actually exists, he deserves much. He shall have My 
blessings, and he shall have a very good year.’’-—ROSENBLUM 


RABBI YITZROG AND THE CRADLE 


It came to pass, one day while all were ready for the singing 
of the Kol Nidre, Rabbi Levy Yitzrog did not appear. The sun 
had left the sky, and the moon was long reigning, and the people 
grew uneasy; for their code did not permit the arrival of Yom 
Yippur without prayer, nor did it permit prayer without their 
Rabbi, Levy Yitzrog. 

The elders went forth to search for their Rabbi, and by the 
side of a child’s cradle he was. The graybeards urged him to come 
to the shuel quickly, ere it be sunup before the conclusion of the 
service. 

“No,” replied the Rabbi Yitzrog, “I cannot come. The child’s 
mother thought the service was more important than the care of 
her child. I think differently.”—cLorr 


MOISHE, THE HERMIT 


There once lived a man named Moishe, a very learned hermit. 
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Moishe was a student of the Talmud, the Holy Book of Laws, 
and he knew well the Kabala, the mystic teachings of the rabbis. 
For he believed that the body was created for the sole purpose 
of struggle and to elevate the spirit to eternity; therefore he 
deprived himself of every earthly pleasure and bodily comfort. 

Moishe wandered from place to place. When he slept, he did 
not eat at the same place, and where he dined he did not rest. 
After one of his long journeys Moishe arrived in the town of 
Pultusk on the eve of Passover. There a rich merchant invited 
him and another poor traveler to be his guests for the seder. 
Moishe accepted this invitation, for it was a blessing to be a guest 
at the seder on Passover. 

The other guest, unlike Moishe, was a mere shnorer, a beggar 
void of the high learnings and spiritual values that adorned the 
personality of Moishe. After the dinner and prayers, both men 
left, but the shnorer took along several pieces of silver that he 
stealthily removed from the table. Knowing that if the loss were 
discovered before he was out of town at a safe distance, he would 
be searched and captured, he slipped the silver into the pockets 
of Moishe’s topcoat. 

Soon they were overtaken by mounted police and searched. 
The silver was found in Moishe’s possession, and he was taken 
back to town, while the shnorer was released. 

When the magistrate asked him why he had stolen the fine 
silver that adorned the beautifully decorated table at which he 
had just feasted, Moishe replied: 

“Sir, I am a modest man and I have no use for the silver. 
Never have I stolen before, and I did not steal this day. I would 
not break my covenant with God to obey His Commandments, and 
I cannot say who did. As I did not know these pieces were missing, 
so do I not know how they got to my pocket. Nothing would be 
farther from my conscience or my religion to so harm the good 
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man who has treated me so kindly.” 

The magistrate did not believe Moishe, and ordered him back 
to town for immediate punishment. The ruthless official ordered 
Moishe to be smitten with a whip of nine lashes. As quickly as the 
news spread through the town did the people flock to the square. 

Before the eyes of the townspeople the hooded corporal of the 
guards raised the whip and his arm froze upright. 

“Enough of this play,” cried the magistrate. “Carry out the 
sentence and be quick about it!” 

But the man could not move his arm. The captain took the 
whip and raised his arm. It too was paralyzed. Furiously, the 
magistrate seized the weapon, and he in turn found his arm 
hanging from the heavens. He accused Moishe of witchcraft, to 
which the wanderer replied: 

“I am not guilty of any of your accusations. This is an act of 
God Almighty Who watches over His innocent and helpless people 
in trouble. If you do believe now that I am innocent, release me, 
and God’s wrath will vanish. He will have mercy on you and your 
soldiers.” 

Thus speaking, Moishe departed. At the sight of this miracle 
the awestricken people of Pultusk cried out with joy that he was 
a tsadik, a real righteous man.—ROSENBLUM 


TRICKSTERS 


A mark of the intelligent and loved, if not always highly 
respected, member of the community was his quick wit and agile 
tongue. Stories of sharp retorts and wonderful tricks and revenges 
are popular in Jewish literature. Herschel Stopoler is the best- 
known Jewish trickster, but the Ukrainian Mottke Chabud has 
many fanciers in his part of the land. 
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THE SHNIER OF HERSCHEL 


A part of the dowry guaranteed young men in Russia is the 
promise to serve meals to the couple for a number of years. 

When Herschel Stopoler’s daughter was married, he offered 
three years’ meals to the shnier, his son-in-law. But after six 
months he reneged on his promise. The groom went to the Rabbi 
to sue for divorce, and Herschel was called. 

“But Rabbi,” said Herschel, “for a young couple for breakfast 
is it bad to have a plate of kasha and two fried eggs and tea?” 

“No, it is not bad.” 

“And Rabbi,” continued Herschel, “a lunch of boiled meat 
and borscht and tea and black bread, isn’t that good?” 

“Yes, it’s very good.” 

“And for supper, herring with onion, and spinach soup, and 
chicken with stuffed kischke, and potatoes, and pudding, and tea 
and sponge cake—what’s wrong with that?” 

“Nothing at all, Herschel,” said the rabbi. “I don’t under- 
stand the complaint.” 

“But Rabbi,” said the young husband. “I don’t get any of it.” 
—MELTZER 


THE FEAST OF MOTTKE CHABUD 


On a cold Ukrainian Sabbath eve, Mottke Chabud found him- 
self at the door of the local inn, weary and hungry. The mistress 
of the kretchme, a stingy old women, offered Mottke lodging for 
the night, but complained that this was a hard winter, that food 
was short, and there was none for the night. 

The custom of the country was that on the day before the 
Sabbath the meals for the day, the cholen, would be prepared and 
bricked up in the oven to bake. It was against the religion to cook 
on the Sabbath, and thus the meal was ready for the house when 
they returned from shuel the next morning. 
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“But I smell something on the fire,” said Mottke. “Can it be 
that the cholen is nearly ready?” 

“No, not at all,” replied the woman. “All you smell is some 
dirty underwear cooking.” 

During the night when all were asleep Mottke slipped down 
to the kitchen and broke open the oven. In it he found a very 
delicious kugel, noodle cake, which he finished off. In its stead he 
deposited his dirty underclothing and again sealed up the oven 
for the morrow. 

After services the next day the oven was found disturbed. 

“And what are these doing here?” demanded the mistress of 
Mottke. 


“Well, my underwear was dirty, too, so I set it in the oven to 
cook, with all of yours.” —MELTZER 


[Mr. Meltzer’s informants are three gentlemen who in 1947 were living in 
New York City. Journalist, teacher, and scholar, Morris Rosenblum was born 
in Lodz, Poland, and for some time was numbered among the Halutzim colonists 
of Palestine. Sam Glott, son of a Polish rabbi, a Doctor of Philosophy of the 
University of Paris, has been a teacher in Jewish schools in this country. Saul 
Wolf Meltzer, father of the author of this article, was born in the Ukraine and 
had various adventures while serving in the Czar’s army. 

The spelling of names of Jewish folk heroes varies frequently in this coun- 
try. For example, two of the heroes mentioned by Mr. Meltzer appear in Nathan 
Ausubel’s A Treasury of Jewish Folklore (Crown, 1948) as Hershel Ostropolier 
and Motke Chabad. Hershel is, of course, the most famous of Jewish tricksters. Mr. 
Ausubel says that he was born in the Ukraine in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. My students place him all over Eastern Europe. Jewish scholars will dis- 
agree also with the spelling of such words as schnorer, usually spelled schnorrer.— 
Eprror] # 
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OLD TIMES IN ALFRED 


By JANE WURZ 


R. HAROLD CROWELL, head of the Rural 

Engineering Department of the New York State Agri- 

cultural and Technical Institute at Alfred, is a master 
in the art of storytelling. His schooling in this course was begun 
at an early age, for his father kept a general store in Centerville, 
Allegany County. All of the men in the town would gather around 
the stove and spin yarns. Mr. Crowell is now about sixty years old 
and delights in telling the following tall tale: 


Pigeons were so thick in the county that they were destroying crops. 
So this man’s father sent him out to shoot the pesky birds. All he had 
was an old shotgun—not much good. And all he had to load it with 
was some nails. He took the old gun and went out in the field before 
daylight. He hid behind a fence and waited for the sun to rise and 
the pigeons to come. They came and covered the wheat. Field was 
full of them. He made a noise and as soon as they went up he fired. 
Not one pigeon fell to the ground. He went out in the field and 
gathered up half a bushel of pigeon legs. He’d fired just a mite too low. 


He tells this amusing bit of doggerel with an Irish brogue: 


First bird I ever shot in Ameriky 

Was a porcupine. 

Treed him up a haystack, 

Shot him with a barn shovel. 

First time I hit him I missed him, 

Second time I shot him in the same place 
And Oh man how the feathers flew. 
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Mrs. Helen Cottrell is one of those rare individuals who 
possess a true sense of wit. It is a certainty that a story never suffers 
from her telling of it. She is now about sixty years old and occupies 
the position of local historian. I knew her before collecting this 
material, and she was very co-operative in telling the following 
stories. 


Alfred is a staid town where no liquor is sold and the WCTU 
reigns supreme—at least in the open. But at one time, in more 
exciting days, strong drink was looked upon as a friend to man 
and from this grew a tradition of houseraising. 

A jug or more of whiskey was a vital part of every houseraising. 
When the great beams were in place and ready for the rafters, all 
the men would stand and say together: 


This is a good frame 
And deserves a good name, 
And what shall we call it? 


The name would be given and the whiskey jug (empty, of course) 
produced. It would then be thrown as far as possible. If it failed 
to break, the house would stand firm and strong. 

There is the story told about one house built in 1813. Across 
the street were some haystacks and the jug landed on one. It 
would seem that in this case the saying was true. The house stands 
today, useful and beautiful. For many years it served as an inn; 
today it is the home of Dr. Ray Wingate. 


Back in the days when women were the weaker sex and voting 
was a masculine prerogative, a major storm in a minor teacup 
arose. Some of the wives of Alfred decided that women should 
be allowed to vote. With the wife of the President of the Univer- 
sity as leader, they marched upon the voting place, snatched up 
ballots, and voted before the horrified males could prevent the 
defilement of the ballot boxes. The women were arrested and 
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taken to Belmont, the county seat, for trial. The court was filled 
with excited spectators. All of Alfred took the day off to see what 
would happen to the leading ladies of the community. Red-faced 
husbands, not knowing quite what to make of this domestic 
rebellion, sat in uneasy groups. The roof threatened to come off 
the courthouse when the lawyer for the defense said that the trial 
was illegal since it had not been proved that the defendants were 
women. The judge ignored this and said that they must pay a 
fine or go to jail. At this most of the husbands asserted their 
marital authority and paid the fine. But one woman went to jail. 
This was a lady whose husband had little to say in most matters. 
She weighed two hundred pounds to his ninety. 

Women’s organizations in New York City heard about this 
brave woman and decided to honor her. Plans were made for her 
to come to New York, there to be dined and honored with orchids. 
But Lucy, who indulged in one bath a winter and did most of 
the work on her farm, had other plans. Upon being released from 
jail, she went home. She said that there was no one to do the 
chores. 

One wonders about Lucy’s impact upon New York City. It 
would have been quite an interesting chapter in the history of 
women’s struggle to vote. Unfortunately, there are no records to 
substantiate this story, but it has lived in the folklore of Alfred. 


There are many stories told about the brutalities perpetrated 
by the Indians, but Mrs. Cottrell tells of a time when a settler 
was befriended by a band of red men. 


In 1806 a beautiful house was built in the wilderness. Now the village 
of Angelica is there. It was built for his bride, Anna Matilda Stewart, 
daughter of General Stewart, by Phillip Church Schuyler, grandson 
of General Schuyler. 

One time he left his wife alone while he went to Washington. 
There was a big porch on the house. One afternoon while she was sit- 
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ting there, she saw some Indians coming. They took her captive. She 
fainted and when she revived she was in a wigwam. The Indians were 
good to her but she was terrified. After a few days they took her back 
to her home. Then she learned that the Senecas were on the warpath 
and these friendly Indians had taken her to save her. 


Residents of Alfred of the twenties and before will not soon 
forget Harrison Barber. Harrison Barber always wore an old coat, 
ragged and dirty with the filth of years, fastened together with 
horse-blanket pins. Summer and winter he wrapped his feet in 
burlap. He is supposed to have been exposed to only one bath 
in his life and that through no fault of his own. He had one 
possession from which he was never separated. This was his gunny- 
sack;: it was carried over his shoulder and everything went into 
it. The skunks he killed when he needed a little money, the few 
supplies he bought at the store, the raspberries he sold (people 
bought but never ate them)—everything traveled in that sack, and 
often in very odd combination. 

He lived just outside of Alfred at the Five Corners. His house 
had once had twenty or so rooms, but each winter he chopped up 
another room for kindling. When he got down to two rooms, a 
tornado blew them away. The neighbors built him a little shack 
and he lived the rest of his life in that. 

He was once accused and found guilty of stealing sheep. The 
jailer refused to let him in the jail because he was so dirty. They 
just turned the hose on him to loosen the first layer. This is the 
only bath in Harrison’s history that anyone knows about. It hap- 
pened over in Belmont. Harrison was to be sent to Buffalo to 
serve out his term. Some of the men sitting around the cobbler’s 
shop in Alfred agreed that it was a disgrace for Alfred to have 
anyone sent to jail but an even worse disgrace for him to go in 
the rags of Harrison Barber. So they got an outfit of clothes 
together for him—a vest here, pants from someone else, and so on. 
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But what could they do about shoes? Barber had very long, narrow 
feet, and no one’s shoes would fit him. Finally Jacox, who was the 
cobbler, said that there was one man in town who wore shoes that 
would fit Harrison. That was President Davis of Alfred University. 
At that time he was a young man and didn’t have much money, 
but he had two pairs of shoes—his good ones, which he was wear- 
ing in New York City on a trip to raise money for the college, and 
his everyday pair that were at the cobbler’s being mended. So 
Jacox, after careful consideration, gave the shoes to Harrison and 
off went Harrison Barber to jail with the shoes of the President of 
Alfred University on his feet. After Harrison returned to Alfred 
from jail, he also returned to his old habits. One of these customs 
was to wander over to Alfred on summer nights to help himself 
to garden produce. Always after that, Uncle Billy Jacox would 
say to President Davis after a fine moonlit night, “I saw your foot- 
prints in my garden and two of my best Hubbard squash are 
missing.” 


All of the above stories I secured from Mrs. Cottrell. How- 
ever, there seems to be no end to the number of tales about this 
town character, for in talking with Mr. George Robinson, head of 
the Science Department at Ag Tech, I came upon the following 
story: It seems that Harrison Barber never got a haircut. One 
time some of the men took him to the barbershop and held him 
while the barber cut away. What do you think they found behind 
his ear? A whetstone. 


Not all of Alfred’s citizens achieved fame by eccentric behavior 
or deviation from the path that Alfred considered the right one. 
One man gained his fame, to say nothing of his name, through 
his honesty. This story is told by Mr. Gene Reynolds, grandson of 
Honest Let Reynolds. 

Lester Reynolds operated a gristmill at Alfred Station. As was 
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the custom, he took his pay in grist. One time he found at the end 
of the day that he had overcharged one of his customers in 
Almond. Next day he closed the mill and went to Almond with 
the correct amount of grist. Always after that he was known as 
“Honest Let.” 

In winter he would buy wood in Alfred Station for delivery in 
Alfred. He got it in chunks and had contracted to sell it in slabs. 
His horse knew the way, and people would look up to see the 
sleigh sliding along with Honest Let chopping away in the back 
of the sleigh and the horse in full command. 


Mr. Reynolds also tells a tale of coeducational life in the 
history of Alfred University. Early presidents of the college of 
Alfred did not deny that there were two sexes, but some of their 
rules make it seem that they were not always sure that this was a 
good idea on the part of God. After pondering the problem, the 
faculty decided on the five-foot rule. This mandate decreed that 
at no time were boys and girls to come within five feet of one 
another. The rule was issued and faculty members were armed 
with measuring instruments. Students found that it was difficult 
to be sure of five feet, so the boys devised, as standard equipment, 
a stick just five feet in length. The boy would take one end and 
the girl the other and they would stroll about the campus. Hold- 
ing a stick might not be as thrilling as holding a hand, but it was 
far safer in more ways than one. 


President Emeritus Dr. Norwood also tells an interesting story 
on this same general subject. He vouches for it as legend but not 


history. It always happened to some girls who had graduated the 
year before. 


The fact that men will be men and women are glad of it kept 
many a president of Alfred up after hours. It also gave one quite a 
ride. In the 1860's some of the girls who lived in the Brick (a dormi- 
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tory for women students) devised a rather strenuous way of seeing the 
opposite sex. They rigged up a pulley system and hauled the boys up 
to the third floor in a basket. One night while President Allen was 


_ prowling the campus to make certain that nothing was going on, he 


saw the basket coming down for a passenger. The waiting boy, with 
masculine cleverness if not courage, took to his heels and the presi- 
dent got in the basket. When he arrived at the third floor, the girls 


discovered their unwelcome passenger. They kept him just below the 


window and said that they would let the basket go if he didn’t promise 
to do nothing about the episode. The President, looking down at the 
ground below, decided to agree. They then lowered him to the ground. 
He continued on his way, but that was the end of the basket party. # 


A DAY AT SAG HARBOR 


By JEANNE U. SCHMIDT 


CCORDING to Miss Nancy Willey, the last whaling voyage 
out of the Harbor was the departure of the brig Myra 
in 1871, and with the decline of this industry the famous 

port gradually faded into an old town living on past glory; with 
the dissipation of whaling fortunes and the death of those who 
had accumulated them, the village settled down to drift along in 
its quiet backwater. Sporadic efforts and various industries 
brought it, from time to time, something of its old life and 
vigor but never the importance it enjoyed in its heyday. For 
the banker, the manufacturer, the industrialist, and the politician 
it is indeed tragic, but for the historian, antiquarian, or, in this 
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case, “folklorian,” it is most fortunate, for within the walls of the 
quaint colonial houses, the moss-covered graveyards, the old 
‘Whalers’ Church,” and the historic Whaling Museum can be 
found the story of a people untouched by the so-called wheels of 
progress. 

It was just such virgin beauty and rural simplicity that led me 
to write this paper on Sag Harbor,! and which brought my friend 
“Blitzie’—who was doing hers on Shelter Island—and me into the 
Harbor’s muddy back yards one rainy day during Easter vacation. 
Anyone who has ever crossed over to her almost desolate island 
shores on the antiquated ferry, in a tide that has cost many a 
hearty swimmer his life, will realize that that is a rare experience 
in itself. Hopefully seizing the opportunity to question the ruddy 
navigator, we climbed the rickety iron ladder into the pilothouse 
and pulled out pencil and pad with the prospect of jotting down 
several whalers’ chanties. I soon found it wasn’t quite as simple 
as I had contemplated. The man had been there only two months 
and was tone-deaf. The conversation was not entirely fruitless, 
however, for on our inquiring after any local superstitions he 
directed us to the village “haunted house,” the complete story of 
which we later learned from an obliging gas-station attendant, 
Abner Driscol. The tale is as follows: 

The house as it stands now is deserted, weatherbeaten, and 
badly neglected. It is about a mile and a half out of town on 
Route 114. Built over a century ago by Captain Hubbard Latham 
tor his new bride Harriet, it still maintains its sturdy “saltbox’” 
form, and except for several broken windows, loose shutters, and 
splintering front steps, looks little different from the day it was 
built. It is topped by a watchtower familiar to homes of colonial 
origin and called by the natives of this port the “Widow’s Walk.” 
Here our story begins. Early in the 1800’s Captain Hubbard came 
from Connecticut with his young bride to seek his fortune in the 
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rapidly growing whaling industry. His first few trips were of short 
duration, but as the voyages approached one, two, and three 
years, the lonely, anxious waiting took its toll from the still 
youthful bride. She began making nightly trips to the windy 
tower, holding high her lamp and scanning the dark waters of 
the bay in vain. One night as the new moon was rising, she 
thought she saw the long-awaited ship coming into the harbor. 
Taking time only to gather up her long skirts and throw a shawl 
over her shoulders, she ran quickly to the edge of the water and 
there stood till dawn— only to be met by an empty bay. Tired 
and disillusioned, the girl trudged homeward. But this was not 
just a single occurrence. An occasional villager passing that way 
late at night would report the crazy dashes to the water; and as 
her visits to the town for provisions became less frequent, the folk 
began to whisper. When the loss of the Captain’s ship was 
reported, there was still no sign of Harriet. A few of the con- 
cerned townspeople decided to go to see the girl, thinking her 
undoubtedly ill; but when they arrived, they found the house 
empty. The table in the kitchen was set for two, and not a speck 
of dust had settled anywhere. She was never seen again. But 
some say that at times when the moon is new she can be seen 
clutching her skirts and shawl, running madly toward the bay. 

While Mr. Driscol was telling us this tale, a group of small 
boys playing nearby had wandered over, and as he finished they 
added their bit. The biggest, whose name was Jerry (I couldn't 
find out any more information about him than his first name) 
said that he had seen the house many times and “sure ‘nuff the 
table in the kitchen is set for two.’ This I find hard to believe, 
but it is a fine example of how thoroughly a belief can be 
ingrained in a people, especially in the children. We later went 
out to the Oakland cemetery and I found a stone that gives some 
historical fact to the tale just told. It reads, 
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Captain Hubbard Latham 
died June 9, 1816 


aged 43 years 
Life and the grave two different lessons give 
Life teaches how to die death how to live 


From Mr. Driscol we learned the name and address of the 
curator of the Whaling Museum and five minutes later were 
entering the law offices of Mr. Kenneth W. Anderson in the Bank 
building. Although the museum was closed for the winter, he 
had his father-in-law, Mr. F. E. Shelton, take us over and show us 
the relics of the whaling days. The most interesting point we 
noticed here was not the relics themselves but their origin. There 
were fireplaces and ovens of Old Dutch handmade brick brought 
back by various sailors, ignorant of its value, as ballast. There 
were valuable slabs of Italian marble and imported mahogany 
and children’s playthings of carved ivory or whales’ tusks. A tiny 
hand organ caught our eye, and Mr. Shelton explained that it 
was one of the many odd articles carried by the sailors on their 
trips. To our amazement he told us that they would bring live 
cows for fresh milk along with other livestock on their long 
voyages. When we inquired about the painting of “The Beebe 
Mill” by Mrs. Cooper Boyd, he told us that the mill was on the 
highest point of ground, and when a ship was sighted the miller 
would hoist a flag and the town would run to the shore to meet 
the ship. So arose the saying, ‘Flag on the mill—ship on the bay.” 

After leaving the museum we trudged through the Oakland 
cemetery, ate a picnic lunch under the shade of the famous 
“broken mast” monument, and copied down several epitaphs, 
some of which I include here. 


To commemorate that noble 
enterprise the whale fishery 
and a tribute of lasting 
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respect to those bold and 
enterprising ship masters, 

sons of Southampton who 
periled their lives in a 

daring profession and perished 
in actual encounter with the 
monsters of the deep. 
Entombed in the ocean they 
live in our memory. 


I think it interesting to note the ages of the majority of these 
men at death: 


John E. Howell born March 2, 1813, died July 23, 1840 while engaged 
in the whale fishery in the Pacific ocean in command of the ship 
France he lost his life in an encounter with a sperm whale in the 28th 
year of his life. 


Stratton H. Harlow master of ship Daniel Webster died in the Atlantic: 
ocean October 31, 1838 in his 28th year. 


Jason Miller born Sept. 16, 1806 killed by a whale at sea Sept. 13, 1832. 


These few examples reveal two facts. First, their trips took them 
not only through the broad expanses of the Atlantic but even to 
the other side of the globe—the Pacific. In 1817 the Argonaut 
was the first Long Island vessel to round Cape Horn and take 
whales in the Pacific. In 1848 the Superior was the first whaling 
vessel to take whales in the Arctic Ocean. The other remarkable 
fact told by these stones is the danger the men faced and the short 
periods many of the young masters lived. 

At this point I think it might be interesting to know that the 
ship Union was organized and managed by James Fenimore 
Cooper. According to H. D. Sleight, Cooper wrote his first novel 
in Sag Harbor while waiting for the return of his “company ship.” 

It is no wonder that with voyages such as those just mentioned 
and that of Captain Mercator Cooper in 1845 to the forbidden 
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waters of Japan (the first American ship to enter a Japanese port), 
Sag Harbor became a cosmopolitan community, with traveled citi- 
zens, and transients from all over the world. There is an old 
saying still quoted in Sag Harbor: “Speak to her people of the 
farthest isles, of the most desolate coasts, and the answer would be 
‘Yes, I’ve been there.’ ”’ 

While speaking of her history I should like to tell the origin 
of her name. The Indians had the region first. They called the 
land Wegwagonuck, “the place at the end of the hill.” These 
Indians, by the way, were the Manhassets and the Shinnecocks. 
White men in Southampton and East Hampton called it the 
“Great Meadow.” They had come from Lynn, Massachusetts, in 
1640 and 1648, and had allotted, bought, and sold tracts of land in 
the Great Meadow long before they lived in it. It is generally said 
that Sag Harbor was founded in 1707, settled by people from the 
Hamptons, Amagansett, and Sagaponac when they learned the 
value of its harbors. D. S. Stevens states that it was first called Port, 
Sagg, a short version of Sagaponack, which means “place of the 
ground nut.” 

To get back to my original story: after we had finished our 
lunch in the graveyard, we decided to visit the local “pub” and 
talk to some old “salts.” The place we found was on the same spot 
on Main Street as the famous “Jose’s” of a hundred years ago. Mr. 
Shelton told us how the sailors, drunk with Jose’s rum, would be 
“rolled” and shanghaied on to various ships of dubious origin. 
We stuck our money in our shoes, combed our hair, and walked 
in. Standing together at one end of the bar were two fishermen 
whom we approached, this time without pencil and pad. After 
chatting for some minutes we asked them what sort of songs they 
sang around the town. At first they could think of none, but when 
I started whistling a chorus of “Blow the Man Down,” the man 
called Charlie (Charles Achinson) recalled one his father used to 
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sing. He couldn’t remember the tune or all the words but said it 
went something like this: 


Whale off the starboard, whale off the port, 

The biggest damned whale a whaler ever caught. 
His tail made a wave full two mile high 

An’ his spout near drowned the sun in the sky. 
Now we'll— 


Refrain: Push the oars, break the foam, 
Tow the bastard on t’ home. 
We speared him at dawn, and made him tight, 
Stood by for the killin’ but he towed us till night. 


\Jnfortunately, Charlie couldn’t remember the rest. A few weeks 
‘ater I found another song, simply entitled “An old time whalers’ 
Chanty,” in the Sag Harbor Express for April 23, 1947: 


Now April is over and melted the snow, 

And outer Sag Harbor we shortly must tow. 

Yes, out o’ Sag Harbor we shortly must clear, 
We're the whalers that never see wheat in the ear. 


Not all the songs from Sag Harbor are about whales. This 
next one still smells of brine but has no reference to whales. It is 
the famous hymn written in 1871 by Edward Hopper, pastor of 
the Whalers’ Church, “Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me.” The steeple of 
this church is a monument to the craftsmanship of the Islanders. 
Before it was blown down in the hurricane of 1938, it stood 135 
feet high and was completely hand-carved. Practically from the 
beginning, a light was kept burning as a beacon and was one of 
the first objects looked for by sailors before making a landfall. 

After the Civil War, shipping from Sag Harbor declined 
rapidly. By 1870 its decline was practically complete, and the brig 
Myra in 1871 was condemned at sea and left on a Bermuda reef. 

Now the new world of plane, train, and motor car has trans- 
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formed Sag Harbor and other towns too, the country over. Oil 
from the ground, not the sea, makes our complex machinery go 
round. This town has suffered a great many growing pains and 
perhaps has not yet matured. Its present is unexciting, its future 
dubious, but its past is glorious and in this does it dwell with 
good reason. 


1The following informants were helpful: Abner Driscol, K. W. Anderson, 
F. E. Sheldon, and Charles Atchinson. I recommend three books: Nancy Willey, 
Story of Sag Harbor (second printing, 1945); H. D. Sleight, Sag Harbor in Earlier 
Days (1927); D. S. Stevens, A History of Long Island (1935). # 


A MOHAWK ADOPTION 


By AREN AKWEKS 


HIS past summer members of the St. Regis Akwesasne 

Mohawk Counselor Organization of the St. Regis Indian 

Reservation made a special tour to Womelsdorf, Pennsyl- 
vania, in order to honor a man who is not only a great American 
historian but a man who, by his writings, is a true friend of the 
Six Nation People. This man is Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, former 
professor of English at Lebanon Valley College, Annville, 
Pennsylvania. One of Dr. Wallace’s historical books is on the life 
of Conrad Weiser, pioneer American soldier, diplomat, and 
Indian agent, who negotiated every Indian treaty from 1732 to 
the French and Indian War. Dr. Wallace’s latest book, called 
“The White Roots of Peace” (University of Pennsylvania Press), 
is regarded very highly by Indians of the Six Nations because in 
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this book he points out the real aim and purpose of the Iroquois 
government, a government that was organized to do away with 
war, the first United Nations! It was in appreciation of this history 
that his adoption took place. The adoption was a complete sur- 
prise to Dr. Wallace, who was asked to accompany the Mohawks 
to the old-time Weiser Farm east of Womelsdorf, where twelve 
acres are now maintained by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
as “Weiser Park.” When the party had gathered at Weiser’s 
(Terachiawagon) tomb, the ceremony took place. Dr. Wallace 
was adopted into the Mohawk Clan of the Turtle. His sponsor 
was Mrs. Ray Fadden (Ska-won-ate), a matron of the Turtle Clan. 
Ska-won-ate, who was present at the ceremony, personally accepted 
Dr. Wallace as a brother and escorted him in the impressive cere- 
mony that followed. One of the Mohawk warriors, holding a 
_ string of sacred wampum, delivered the followed address: 


Friend: 

I, Far Eagle, a warrior of the Mohawk Nation, will soon call you 
brother. Since Ska-won-ate, a woman of the Turtle Clan of my Nation, 
has given her consent to your adoption, I am charged with the duty 
of conferring upon you the honor of becoming an adopted member 
of this clan. You become one of us. You become of our flesh and blood, 
of our mind and soul, and from now on you will be welcome to sit 
with the members of your Clan when the Great Peace Bowl is set in 
our lodge, and eat of the beavertail soup, the ceremonial Peace Dish 
of all of our clans. 

From now on you will be made welcome to the great Confedera- 
tion of the Six Nations. You may travel to other reservations, but I 
charge you that you must first seek out the home of one of your clan, 
_ the Turtle Clan. That will be your home during your stay. You must 
treat the Matron of the Clan as your mother, the warriors as your 
brothers. Should you overtake an elderly matron, you shall escort her 
until she tells you to pass on. Should you overtake an elderly warrior, 
you shall do likewise. Should you meet any of your clan who are in 
distress and in want of food or bread and you have but one piece, you 
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shall give one half, for it is the law of our people. It is the command 
of the Great Spirit, the giver of all good things, and he has promised 
to give abundantly to the obedient. And now may the Guardian 
Spirits guide you and protect you from all harm. 

Your name among our people will be “Holding a Message” or, 
in the ancient language of our fathers, “To-ri-wa-wa-kon” because 
your good work through your book and through your very way of life 
is that beautiful message, the aim of our great cultural leaders, De- 
ganahwideh and Hyanthwatha [Hiawatha]. 

And now, holding this sacred wampum string and this feather of 
the noble bird, the eagle, to confirm my words, I declare you duly 
made member of the Turtle Clan and of the Mohawk Nation. We 
welcome you, To-ri-wa-wa-kon! 


The Iroquois, who were once lords of the entire North 
Country area, were governed by a constitutional government that 
Dr. Wallace traces as being a forerunner of the United Nations. 
Do not miss reading this fresh, new message of peace and order! 

The eight Mohawks who took part in the ceremony visited 
many places connected with Indian history on the way to and 
from the home of Dr. Wallace. Some of them were: Oneida Tribal 
Stone; the grave of Chief Skenandoah; site of last home of Skenan- 
doah; Champlain Battleground at Nichols Pond; Indian Hill 
near Pompey; the grave of Handsome Lake; Logan’s Monument 
at Auburn; Red Jacket Monument at Canoga; Guyanoga Monu- 
ment near Branchport; the grave of the Mother of Red Jacket 
near Keuka Lake; the grave of Canesque, a Seneca Chief 
(Naples); Treaty Rock at Canandaigua; Letchworth Park; and 
the site of the Seneca village of Ga-o-yah-de-o on the Genesee 
River. In Pennsylvania they visited the monument erected to 
Cornplanter; the sacred spring where Messengers of the Great 
Spirit visited Handsome Lake, the prophet; Tuscarora Path; the 
grave of Chief Shekilammy; Sheshequin Indian Path; and Tioga 
Museum. # 
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UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


[Formerly “City Billet,” contributed by the indefatigable, irre- 
pressible “city billy,” Elaine Lambert Lewis, from May, 1945 (Vol. I, 
No. 2) to Winter, 1948 (Vol. IV, No. 4). Title by courtesy of Moritz 
Jagendorf and the Vanguard Press, author and publisher of Upstate, 
Downstate: Folk Stories of the Middle Atlantic States. The “state” 
is primarily, of course, York State, but includes our neighboring states 
and, in fact, the State of Folklore generally, inside and outside U. S. A. 
. .. In addition to the usual shop talk, small talk, and tall talk (of 
events, personalities, publications, performances, organizations, pro- 
jects), we welcome notes on research in progress, queries, folklore in 
the news and literature, collectanea, curiosa, and miscellanea. Because 
of increased activity and widened interests in things and doings folk- 
loristic, we are dividing the coverage between “Reading and Writing” 
and “Sights and Sounds.” All material relating to the former (books, 
periodicals, reprints, lectures, meetings, conferences, festivals, exhibits) 
should be sent to B. A. Botkin, 45 Lexington Drive, Croton-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. All material relating to the latter (records, radio, television, 
concerts, ballet, theater, and other “lively arts”) should be sent to 
William G. Tyrrell, 707 Hamilton Hall, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y., where Mr. Tyrrell is instructor in Contemporary 
Civilization and supervisor of instructional aids in Columbia College.] 


READING AND WRITING 


BOOK OF THE YEAR. Outstanding folklore book of 1949: 
The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology 
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and Legend, edited by Maria Leach; Jerome Fried, associate edi- 
tor, Vol. One, A-I ($7.50). Advertised as ‘the Swipe Book of the 
century,” it is also the folklore game book of the year. (1) Think 
of a motif, song, saying, name, or category and locate it or some 
reference to it in the book. (2) Ask someone to define a term and 
check the answer with the text. (3) Skip about, identifying 
authors of articles by initials and those without initials, and try 
to answer the questions: What are the limits of folklore? What 
are the limitations of folklorists? (4) Try your hand at improving 
on the twenty-four definitions of folklore included as lagniappe 
(or any other definitions). The editors will probably be interested 
in the results. . . . Most poetic definition of folklore—Marius 
Barbeau’s, beginning “Whenever a lullaby is sung to a child.” 
Wittiest definition—Charles Francis Potter’s: ‘Folklore is a lively 
fossil which refuses to die.” (Or is he thinking of “folklorist’’?) 
Definition to end all definitions—“A survey of materials published 
as folklore indicates that the subject is pretty much what one 
wants to make of it” (George M. Foster), a handy motto for this 
department. Or do you want to make something out of it? Glad to 
see that there is lively difference as well as infinite variety in the 
Dictionary, and that, like folklore today, it is very much alive and 
kicking. 


INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS. We heard a lot about 
ethnic folklore at the Sixty-First Annual Meeting of the American 
Folklore Society in Washington, D.C., December 28 and 29, 
where the subject was touched on in Thelma James’s presidential 
address and accorded an entire panel, including Harold Thomp- 
son’s paper on “Lore of the New York Dutch.” But what should 
concern us especially is intercultural relations in and through 
folklore. 

Dr. Rachel Davis DuBois, of the Workshop for Cultural 
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Democracy and author of Get Together, Americans and other’ 
books (who discussed “Folklore and Cultural Democracy” at 
the January, 1948, meeting of the New York Folklore Society in 
New York City), is carrying her work from the schools into the 
homes of New York, with her “parrandas” or progressive parties 
(moving from one home to another) and “group conversations.” 
Having completed her intensive project in P.S. 165 and the manu- 
script of her report on it, she is now holding “Neighborhood. 
Home Festivals’ in “different homes with invited mixed groups: 
of people’ and would like all those interested in holding or 
attending sessions to get in touch with her at 204 East 18th Street, 
New York 3. 

In announcing the 16th Annual National Folk Festival, to be~ 
held in the Opera House, Kiel Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis, 
April 12-15, Sarah Gertrude Knott points with pride to the fact 
that “Many of last year’s participants are included in the 30-minute ° 
sound motion picture made by the U.S. Army Office of Civilian 
Affairs for use in the occupied countries” and that the film has: 
been translated into twenty-seven languages by the Cultural Divi- 
sion of the State Department for use in other countries. This is 
making intercultural relations through folklore truly inter- 
national. Miss Knott confides in a letter that “It has been quite a 
chore to keep things going through all the confusion of the hot 
and cold wars. . . . However, last year, or last Festival, I felt 
better satisfied with our efforts than I had for several years. We” 
did our durndest to reach for the simple things, to dig deeper into 
what’s the real McCoy.” As Charles Seeger points out in his timely, 
thoughtful paper on “The Arts in International Relations,” 
(Journal of the American Musicological Society, Spring, 1949), 
there is “politics in art’”’ as well as “art in politics,” and “‘the arts, 
without exception, are equally prime fields for competition and 
for co-operation,” among the various classes of art tradition 
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(primitive art, fine or professional art, folk art, and popular or 
commercial art) as well as among governments and between 
government controls and the artist. 


AMERICAN PRIMITIVE. Gladys Reid Holton sends us (via 
Museum Service for October, 1949) her note on “American 
Originals,” the new folk-art exhibit that she has installed in the 
Hall of Culture in the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences. 
“I was inspired,” she writes in a letter, “‘by the Seminar at Coop- 
erstown last summer, and I thought it would be fun to see how 
much material I could find in our various collections here.” 
Judging from her account, it is fun for the museum visitor, too; 
but above all it must have been fun for the pioneer, amateur, and 
itinerant artists and craftsmen whose handiwork is represented. 
In addition to portraits (some painted on wood), decorated 
pages from early commonplace books and autograph albums. 
tools, Shaker chairs and boxes, stencils for decorating painted 
furniture, and etched glass, there are examples from the gentle- 
man’s, woman’s, and child’s worlds: snuff box, tooled leather 
billfold, decorated tin document boxes; samplers, landscapes 
painted on shells, elaborately engraved busks (one inscribed 
with a poem beginning, “Will you come to the bow’r I have 
shaded for you?’’); skates, toy furniture, iron banks, wooden dolls, 
squeak or bellows toys made of papier-maché. 

“Another example of the rising interest in American folk 
culture,” writes Louis Jones, “and an important tribute to the 
anonymous artists who worked in wood, in metal, and in stone’’ 
was the exhibit of American Folk Art at the Brooklyn Museum, 
November 1-January 8, which he pronounces the most important 
“since the famous first showing in the Newark Museum in 1931.” 
Based on materials shown or mentioned in Jean Lipman’s A meri- 
can Folk Art in Wood, Metal and Stone, from ships’ figureheads, 
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carrousel figures, and decoys to stove plates, cookie cutters, and 
pipe heads, the show included “‘many of the best known examples 
of American folk art... and the techniques of presentation 
were so excellent that every piece was shown to its best advan- 
tage.” After hearing Louis talk on “An American Folk Museum” 
at the Washington folklore meeting, I know that he is an old hand 
at museum presentation, which he will be chiefly responsible for 
here. 


INCIDENTAL INTELLIGENCE. For lack of space I shall 
have to defer many items on books, periodicals, folklorists, and 
other societies (which last I want to include in the interest of 
interregional relations), such as letters from Woody Guthrie and 
Grace Partridge Smith. But one note from Mrs. Smith«is too 
timely to omit: “Lists of the library of the late Alexander H. 
Krappe are now available and may be had by interested buyers 
from Mrs. Edith S. Krappe, 413 West Monroe Street, Carbondale, 
Illinois. The List contains 800 items representing as many again 
or more volumes, a working unit in the field of folklore.” 
George Korson and his twelve fellow authors of Pennsylvania 
Songs and Legends (which I reviewed in Notes for December and 
which Louis Jones noticed in this QUARTERLY for Autumn, 1949), 
were signally honored with Certificates for High Achievement in 
Pennsylvania Folklore and honorary memberships in the Pennsyl- 
vania Folklore Society at a special meeting of that body held in 
the State Museum at Harrisburg on December 6. Moritz Jagen- 
dorf was also present to receive a special citation for “outstand- 
ing accomplishment in helping to establish Pennsylvania on a 
firm and lasting basis in folklore through his latest volume, Up- 
state, Downstate.” What with being the first state to appoint a 
State Folklorist, in the person of Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, 
the Keystone State is doing almost as much for its folklorists as 
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they are doing for it. And they are doing a lot—judging also from 
another Shoemaker (Alfred L.) in his report on the Franklin and 
Marshall College program in Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore at the 
Washington folklore meeting. Not to be outdone, the New York 
State Historical Association held a special meeting at Fenimore 
House in Cooperstown on November 8, to honor the publication 
of Carl Carmer’s Dark Trees to the Wind. 

Some sort of straw in the wind is the popular and local 
interest in folklore books, as indicated by the Pennsylvania Folk 
Festival staged at Gimbel Brothers in Philadelphia during 
Pennsylvania Week, October 17-22, under the experienced direc- 
tion of Author and former Pennsylvania Folklore Festival Direc- 
tor George Korson, in connection with the publication of 
Pennsylvania Songs and Legends—described by Publishers’ 
Weekly (November 26) as “one of the most elaborate promotions 
ever arranged for one book by one store.” 

In Publishers’ Weekly (October 1) we also read of the “huge 
success’’ of “‘Authors’ Day on the Comstock,” September 17, when 
seven local authors held autographing parties in Virginia City, 
Nevada, saloons. One of the authors, Duncan Emrich, in his lusty 
It’s an Old Wild West Custom (Vanguard, $3), does not include 
“To Autograph Books in Saloons” among the customs of the 
region. But since it was the custom (according to four successive 
chapters) “To Boom and Bust,” ““To Gather at the Saloon,” “To 
Buck the Tiger’ (faro), and “To Raise Hell,” the books, 
especially Emrich’s, sold very well—largely, he believes, for the 
reason that the customers were too drunk to know what they were 
doing. This is a custom that wise authors of folklore books in 
other regions might well emulate. 


“FOLKLORE OF THREE CONTINENTS.” By the time this 
sees print, the sixth (in three years) New York City meeting of 
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the New York Folklore Society will have been held at the New 
York Historical Society, February 11. The program (planned by 
the New York City Committee, of which yours truly is chairman) 
was a cosmopolitan one, designed to show international and 
intercultural relations and influences in folklore. Arthur S. 
Alberts played and discussed some of his remarkable recordings 
of “Folk Songs from West Africa,” which he and his wife made 
on a Magnacord tape recorder between January and July, 1949, 
including primitive drumming, magic and work songs, love and 
topical songs under French and Calypso influence, and sophisti- 
cated ragtime songs in English composed by a Liberian descendant 
of American slaves, after songs heard from American sailors. In 
their colorful dialogue-recital of “Folk Songs along Pan-American 
Highways,” Richard H. Lee and Paul Walters demonstrated the 
musical folkways of Latin-American countries they visited on a 
two-year hitch hike, including techniques of group participation 
learned from Indians and illustrated by a “Concerto for Audience 
and Piano.” Finally, back home, Carl Carmer related some of his 
collecting experiences and told some of his grand stories “Baying 
down a York State Folk Trail.” Moritz Jagendorf presided and 
Harold Thompson made some introductory and concluding 
remarks. B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


RECORDS. Recorded examples of the world’s folk music have 
been enriched by recent additions to the superb series of authentic 
recordings in the Ethnic Folkways Library, produced by Folk- 
ways Records and Service Corp. (117 West 46th Street, New York 
19, N.Y.). These albums, sixteen of which are available at present, 
provide realistic materials for studying different customs, cultures, 
and social institutions. The idea behind each album has been to 
present, as far as possible, a complete cross section of the various 
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types of musical expression to be found in the specific region. 
There is a mixture, originating from regional and other differ- 
ences, in the vocal and musical selections in the popular tradition. 
Frequently selections have been included that are part of a 
religious tradition. Illustrated manuals provide informative back- 
ground materials on the subject as well as details about presenta- 
tion and instruments for specific titles. These have been prepared 
by such authorities as Henry Cowell, Harry Tschopik, Wolf 
Leslau, and Harold Courlander, who is also general editor of the 
series. Although most of the recent albums were recorded in the 
field, the quality of reproduction on the 10-inch vinylite records 
is excellent; Moe Asch is director of production. 

Albums in the series that have appeared since the fall are: 
Music of Ethiopia (EFL-1405), Folk Music of India (EFL-1409), 
Cult Music of Cuba (EFL-1410), Music of Spain (EFL-1411), 
Music of Peru (EFL-1415), Music of the Middle East (EFL-1416), 
Music of the Ukraine (EFL-1301), and Music of the Falashas 
(EFL-1201). In addition to these albums, Folkways has also 
released an important portion of the source materials assembled 
by Bela Bartok in his research into the traditional Magyar music 
of Rumania and Hungary. One album consists of the actual record- 
ings of Rumanian themes, while the other is based on Bartok’s 
notes and transcriptions of the Hungarian melodies. 

Ruth Rubin’s second album of Jewish Folk Songs, for Oriole, 
also provides a wide variety of musical examples. Drawing on 
selections from eastern Europe and Israel, she presents, in Yiddish 
and Hebrew, eleven songs that mark her as an outstanding modern 
interpreter of Jewish songs. The contents consist of love songs, 
lullabies, dance songs, and ballads. Some of the selections are by 
recent composers; others repeat compositions that have been 
passed on from generation to generation. 

In a far more popular vein is the album of Meringues, released 
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by Folkways (Fol. 3). These six calypso-like selections were 
recorded in Haiti by André Charles and The Jazz Majestie Group. 

Tex Ritter, a well-known singer of folk songs of the fictitious, 
or juke-box, variety, has recently progressed in a pair of Capitol 
sets to providing a more faithful presentation of American folk 
music. The two sets of Children’s Songs and Stories (DBS-133 
and DBS-134) allow him to give forth with some real examples 
from our folk tradition. Also included are some modernized 
adaptations plus an original narration in each of the sets. An 
earlier Capitol album, Tex Ritter—Songs for Children (DCS-391), 
also draws on western and traditional materials to provide songs 
that are both folk and folklike in quality. The rollicking Ritter 
rhythms in all of these are certain to appeal to youngsters and 
arouse in them an interest for more (and perhaps more authentic) 
music of this sort. 

A recent Burl Ives release for Columbia, Animal Fair (M]V- 
59), is also aimed specifically at a young audience. It contains, 
however, several favorites from the Ives repertory—such as “Buck- 
eye Jim” and “The Sow Took the Measles’—that will be bound 
to please his grown-up admirers. The Return of the Wayfaring 
Stranger (C-186 and longplaying CL-6058), the album Burl made 
last summer marking his return to the Columbia label after 
several years and four albums with Decca, has been a best-seller 
in many record shops throughout the nation. Burl’s recent singles 
seem to indicate that there is no limit to the elaborateness his 
presentation may take; “Froggie Went A-Courtin’ ” and ‘Worried 
Man Blues” (Columbia 38608) are a long way away from the 
delivery in the Okeh album. “Greer County Bachelor,” backed by 
“Mule Train” (Columbia 38644), is more like the Ives of old. 

Folk-music enthusiasts, both young and old, will undoubtedly 
be delighted with the excellent records produced by Young 
People’s Records. Subjects from the American past are made vivid 
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_and lifelike by an intelligent combination of spoken narration 
_ and vocal music. Chisholm Trail (YPR-409), The Adventures of 
Daniel Boone (YPR-425), There She Blows (YPR-426), and 
Working on the Railroad (YPR-427) are recent records that pro- 
- vide a spoken historical background for the appropriate, authentic 
songs identified with each of the subjects. The dramatic sketches 
are narrated by different actors, but Tom Glazer expertly adapts 
himself to the various types of musical performance; he is sup- 
- ported on the last two by the Gene Lowell chorus. 
Another colorful collection of songs from the American 
- musical heritage is Who Built America (Folkways, Fol 2 and long- 
playing Foll 2). Bill Bonyun, in his first album, provides a 
musical approach to significant subjects in the development of 
-the United States. There are songs of the settlers and pioneers, 
of the expansion westward, examples of work songs, and selections 
of songs in languages of the non-English-speaking arrivals. Includ- 
ing eighteen songs on two 10-inch records has meant that the 
versions are too frequently abbreviated. But with Bonyun’s 
amiable presentation, this album has a definite value for intro- 
ducing the subjects to young school groups. 

The recent combination of Bing Crosby and Walt Disney in 
furnishing a jived-up version of Washington Irving’s ‘“Tale of 
the Headless Horseman” in the motion picture, “Ichabod and Mr. 

' Toad,” is now available in recorded form. A Decca record, 
“Ichabod” (DAU-725) has also been produced in a long-playing 
version that is coupled wth Walter Huston’s narration of “Rip 
Van Winkle.” 

There Were Three Indians, a story by Margaret Wise Brown, 
has been recorded by MGM (S-4). With narrator and Indian 

. songs—Ish-ti-opi is the vocalist—it is an interesting fantasy about 

, the reactions of three Indians to the modern world. 

Sam Eskin, popular singer of folksongs, recorded his first 
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album a short while ago for Sierra Folk Music Records (Staff 
Music Corp., 2054 University Avenue, Berkeley, Calif.). Eskin, 
who sings with enthusiastic vigor, collected materials from all 
sections of the country and contributes a selection of many little- 
known titles. He is now a resident of Woodstock, where he is 
undoubtedly increasing his wealth of York State materials. 

Pete Seeger, famous for his work on stage, radio, and records, 
has produced his first album consisting exclusively of his own 
efforts. With his expert banjo accompaniments, Seeger sings 
historic and topical songs about the Poor Farmer (Folkways, 
Fol 5). 

The growing supply of recorded music for square-dance 
activities has been enlarged by some notable productions. A Folk- 
ways album, Square Dances (Fol 1 and long-playing Foll 1), 
features Piute Pete, an experienced caller, and was prepared 
especially for learners. It takes them through a basic variety of 
figures in the eastern, cowboy, and play-party styles, and the 
illustrated book of directions provides clear, step-by-step pro- 
cedures. 

Everybody Swing, a Folkcraft (7 Oliver Street, Newark 2, N.J.) 
album, on the other hand, is for the experienced devotee who can 
cope with the intricate patterns of the “Alamo,” or “Texas,” style 
dances. Ricky Holden, the ‘“Texas whirlwind,” calls the figures in 
a breezy manner that may perplex dancers with a different 
regional training. A glossary in the book of instructions throws 
light on the unfamiliar terminology. 

In between these two items is the MGM set (L-13), Call Your 
Own Square Dances. In a more traditional manner, Carson Robin- 
son plays four selections that permit individuals with some exper- 
ience to try their hand at calling the sets. 

Victor, in recent months, has added a large variety of square- 
dance albums to its catalogue. None of these has directions; they 
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come with and without calls. These are: Square Dances Without 
Calls (P-249), Square Dances with Calls (P-250), Square Dances 
Tonight (P-257), Skip to My Lou (P-259), and Square Dances, 
Vol. 2 (DC-45). 


RADIO AND TELEVISION. The weekly high spot in New 
York City folksong activities continues to be Oscar Brand’s Sunday 
evening radio program, Folk Song Festival, over WNYC from 
six to six-thirty. The program consists of songs sung in Oscar’s 
warm and friendly voice, a group of records, and one or more 
prominent guest artists. Of increasing importance are the informa- 
tive interpretations provided about different aspects of the whole 
subject of folk music and folklore. 

Baritone Paul Arnold has been seen and heard three times a 
week on WCBS-TV in The Paul Arnold Show. In an appropriate 
Tustic setting, Arnold combines the best examples of the Anglo- 
American folk tradition with old-time, favorite melodies. Even if 
there had not been unpleasant interruptions for commercials, the 
current show would not have had the same appeal and originality 
as Arnold’s early programs over WNBT in 1948, when he was 
supported by a pair of agile dancers who added to the visual inter- 
pretation of the folk tunes. 

Kurt Weil’s “folk” opera, Down in the Valley, had its TV 
premier over WNBT on January 14th. William McGraw appeared 
as “Brack Weaver,” and soprano Marion Bell sang the role of 
“Jenny Parsons.” 

Included each week in the packet of materials distributed by 
the New York State Radio Bureau of the State Department of 
Commerce to radio stations throughout the state is a four- to five- 
minute stand-by narration of a York State Yarn. Interested 
listeners should inquire of their local radio outlet to find out 
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when these brief examples of the state’s fascinating lore may be 
heard. 


CONCERTS. The peak of folk-music concerts in New York 
City was achieved on Sunday, December 18th, when there were 
five concerts of folk materials. Burl Ives made his second and third 
appearance of the season with matinee and evening programs at 
the Lexington Ave. Y.M. and Y.W.H.A. At Town Hall, on the 
same afternoon, the Trapp Family Singers opened their series for 
the Christmas season with a varied program including examples 
of early choral music and concluding with a selection of tradi- 
tional Christmas carols. Town Hall in the evening was the site of 
a concert by Joseph Marais and Miranda. Their program featured, 
chiefly, Scuth African and American folk tunes and a smaller 
assortment of Australian, Flemish, Scottish, English, Dutch, and 
French numbers. At the same time, in Carnegie Hall, Bracha 
Zefira sang a group of Israeli songs as part of the Histradrut 
Chanuka Festival. Early in January the famous De Paur Infantry 
Chorus gave a program of songs that included spirituals, work 
songs, and other folk examples in their Carnegie Hall concert. 


BALLET. The successful, if brief, season of the City Dance 
Theater, in mid-December, included many numbers in which 
folk ideas were predominant. Hanya Holm’s “Ozark Suite,” 
danced to Elie Siegmeister’s music of the same name, had its 
Broadway premier during this production. Doris Humphrey's 
“The Shakers” was revived for two performances, and “Jesse 
James,” by Peter Hamilton, was also included on the program. 
“Folksay,” by Sophie Maslow, based on The People, Yes, by Carl 
Sandburg, had three performances at which Tony Kraber and 
Woody Guthrie were accompanists. 

Entirely different was the dance program presented by Uday 
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Shankar, making his first New York appearance in several seasons. 
Drawing on traditional Hindu themes, the Shankar troupe pre- 
sents versions of greater sophistication than the original materials. 


LEAD BELLY. The death of Huddie Ledbetter (“Lead Belly’) 
last December 6th ended the career of one of the generation’s 
most famous singers of spirituals, work songs, and blues. Following 
his release in 1933 from a Louisiana prison, through the efforts 
of the late John A. Lomax, Lead Belly began a career as singer 
in night clubs, on the concert stage, and on the air and records. 
Folk-music lovers universally acclaimed his distinctive interpreta- 
tions of traditional melodies, and his own compositions have 
become a part of the rich heritage of Negro music in the United 
States. 

An appropriate memorial concert, entitled Take This Ham- 
mer, in Lead Belly’s honor was held on January 28th at Town 
Hall. Produced by Alan Lomax, the concert consisted of com- 
ments and songs in honor of Huddie by the outstanding ballad 
singers and blues artists of the city. There was also a jazz concert, 
as well as a film-strip presentation of Huddie’s life, accompanied 
by recordings of his voice and songs. Harold Thompson repre-« 
sented the New York Folklore Society. 

Take This Hammer is also the title of an album of recordings 
released in Lead Belly’s honor by Folkways (Fol 4). The two 
12-inch records contain fifteen of the songs that are most closely 
identified with Huddie’s career; they are, unfortunately, only 
fragments of the complete songs. The recording quality, however, 
surpasses that of earlier Lead Belly albums released by Asch, 
‘Musicraft, Stinson, and Disc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. Burl Ives played the part of Squire Hard- 
castle in the revival of Oliver Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer 
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during its limited engagement at the New York City Center. In 
general, the play was affectionately greeted. The night before 
Burl opened, Josh White had abandoned his guitar for a stage 
role in How Long Till Summer. Although Josh and the rest of the 
cast, especially Josh White, Jr., were commended for effort, the 
play was not approved, and closed in five days. Earlier in the 
season, Josh had entertained dinner and supper guests in the 
Shelburne Lounge. 

At the Village Vanguard, the featured entertainers have been 
The Weavers, the folk-singing group consisting of Lee Hays, 
Ronnie Gilbert, Fred Hellerman, and Pete Seeger. 

W.G. T. 
# 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Cooperstown. By Louis C. Jones. Cooperstown, N. Y.: Otsego County 
Historical Society, 1949. Pp. 86, 47 illustrations. Bound in paper 
or cloth. 


The Director of the New York State Historical Association, erst- 
while editor of the QuaRTERLY, has added a delightful volume to the 
bibliography of Cooperstown. The first half of the book narrates 
smoothly and succinctly the village’s early history, with sketches of 
Judge William Cooper, its founder, and his son, James Fenimore 
Cooper, the novelist, of Elihu Phinney, the printer, and of others who, 
by written word and otherwise, contributed to Cooperstown’s develop- 
ment and renown. One chapter is fittingly devoted to beautiful Lake 
Otsego, Cooper’s “Glimmerglass.” 

The second half of the book records the modern village, the many 
community contributions of Edward Severin Clark and of Stephen 
C. Clark, the alive institutions spreading Cooperstown’s influence 
beyond its charming streets. The “Traditional Home of Baseball” is 
the subject of one chapter, with a vivid account of the opening in 
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1939 of the National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum. In the con- 
cluding chapter, its director describes exhibitions and activities of the 
New York State Historical Association’s “Center of History” in Feni- 
more House, the Farmers’ Museum, and the re-created settlement of 
smithy, store, and school growing at “The Corners.” Of particular 
interest to readers of the FOLKLORE QUARTERLY is a valuable collection 
in the Association’s library: “one of the two important manuscript 
collections,” in its author’s words, “of New York’s folk history, legen- 
dry, songs, beliefs, customs to have been gathered from the living 
speech of our people.” 

Almost half of Dr. Jones’s Cooperstown consists of well-reproduced 
pictures, wisely selected to complement his well-told story. The Otsego 
County Historical Society may justly be proud of the volume, which, 
by its scholarship, style, balance, and format, should inspire other 
communities and other local historical societies. 


The New-York Historical Society Dorotuy C. Barck 


Snubbing Posts: An Informal History of the Black River Canal. By 
Tuomas C. O’DoNNELL. Boonville, N. Y.: Black River Books, 
1949. 


I liked Tom O’Donnell’s The Sapbush Run, about the Black 
River Railroad, but this book is even better. Perhaps it is the quality 
of the canal people; perhaps it is the wonderful crazy notion of mov- 
ing a boat right across the open country where no boat ever went, 
before men dug a ditch to float it—only in the case of the Black River 
Canal there was hardly a straight half mile and instead of open country, 
it climbed a range of hills. Snubbing Posts is a history, right enough: 
the author tells us how the canal came into being in the first place, 
how it was built, what it meant to the people it served, and how it 
was operated and mis-operated. But he tells it through the eyes and 
memories of the people who lived and worked with it; and in an odd 
and prickling sort of way they make their times contemporaneous with 
the reader; theirs was a vitality that never dies. No one could have 
told their story better. 


Boonville, New York W. D. EpmMonps 
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Upstate, Downstate: Folk Stories of the Middle Atlantic States. By 
Moritz JAGENDORF. Illustrated by Howard Simon. New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1949. Pp. 229. 


Dr. Jagendorf’s collection of fifty-eight tales will be sure-fire de- 
light, not only for the small fry for whom it was written, but for their 
elders. Here is the clue to a young land full of hopes and heroes. Here 
are the folks who stepped out of history to become a legend: rogues 
and fiddling spooks, tricksters and canawlers, dominies and dunder- 
heads—tales told with gusto, flavored with the humor of wise saws, the 
dialect of our oral tradition, and the rhythms of old ballads. Howard 
Simon’s vigorous pen-and-ink captures the mood. Up State, Down 
State will make you fall in love with American names and all our sing- 
ing yesterdays. It’s bound to be a classic. 


Binghamton, New York WHEATON P. WEBB 
# 


MRS. CORINNE BROWN GALVIN of Ithaca, born in Richmond, 
was educated at Shaw University, the University of Pennsylvania 
(A.M.), and Cornell (Ph.D.). 


HERBERT S. MELTZER of New York is a Civil Engineer in mili- 
tary service abroad. 


JANE WURZ of Utica collected her stories about Alfred in 1948, 
while studying Folk Literature at Cornell. JEANNE U. SCHMIDT of 
Brooklyn was taking the same course in 1947 when she made her visit 
to Sag Harbor. 


AREN AKWEKS (Ray Fadden) of the St. Regis Reservation at Ho 
gansburg is a Mohawk well known for his booklets on Iroquoian lore 
and for his very interesting lectures, one of which he gave at our an- 
nual convention in 1948. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


BIRD SONGS ON SIX 
VINYLITE RECORDS 


Brought to your phonograph as recorded in native 
wilds. 


Made in the birds’ natural haunts by the Albert R. 
Brand Bird Song Foundation, Laboratory of Orni- 
thology, Cornell University. 


Six double-faced ten-inch vinylite records in an at- 


tractive album, postpatd 
Comstock Publishing Company. 


Incorporated 


126 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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